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NARRATORI ITALIANI D’OGGI 


By Luicr ToNELLI* 


a TATA la generazione dei grandi narratori ottocenteschi, 
appartenenti alle scuole naturalista e psicologica, iniziate fuori 
d'Italia, ma in Italia trapiantate con novello, originale vigore—Verga, 
il pid sano e potente, il pit degno esteticamente d’essere paragonato 
al Manzoni; Fogazzaro, tutto preoccupato dei problemi spirituali, 
creatore di morbide situazioni mistico-sensuali; D’Annunzio, sensuale 
e voluttuoso, celebrante i trionfi e le sconfitte della carne; De Amicis, 
il pit popolare nella sua facilita sentimentale e superficiale; con i 
satelliti, che ne fanno risaltare il valore, come il Capuana, la Serao, 
Oriani, il Rovetta, il De Roberto, |’Albertazzi, ecc.; tramontata, 
dico, codesta generazione, negli anni a cavaliere dei due secoli, ne 
sorse un’altra, certamente non indegna della precedente, ma in- 
capace di raggiungere i culmini di quella, e non facente blocco, come 
quella, intorno a certi nomi d’indiscusso predominio, con caratteris- 
tiche fondamentalmente comuni. 

E forse colpa nostra se dobbiamo confessare di primo acchito 
questa impressione generale? Non escludo che le linee maestre d’un 
panorama non sieno visibili, se non a chi s’innalzi e allontani da esso; 
che, fuor di metafora, sia assai difficile per un contemporaneo giudi- 
care uomini e correnti, in mezzo a cui vive, partecipando al loro stesso 
travaglio, senza che gli sfuggano quelle esatte proporzioni di significati 
e valori, da cui risulta un giudizio veramente storico. Ma, a parte che 


*Professor Tonelli is particularly well equipped to survey the situation of the 
contemporary nov el in Italy not only asa trained critic, but as the writer of five novels: 
L’anima e il Tempo, Stazioni spirituali d’un combattente, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1921 
(which was awarded the A. Cantoni literary prize); Tormento, Milan, Modernissima, 
1924; La cattedrale sommersa, Milan, Treves, 1925; Gli inebriati, Foligno, Campitelli, 
1926; Il Beato Giovanni Colombini, Milan, Soc. Ed. Internazionale, 1926. We are glad 
to announce again that our November issue will contain another article by Professor 
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il giudizio del contemporaneo é di per se stesso interessante, come 
documento dell’atmosfera culturale in cui s’é venuto a trovare, e 
perd utilizzabile e prezioso per lo storico futuro, é un fatto che la 
letteratura narrativa di oggi ci si presenta come pit ricca di nomi, 
pit varia di tendenze, che non fosse quella di ieri, senza tuttavia 
vantare capolavori comparabili ai Malavoglia e a Mastro don Gesualdo, 
a Piccolo mondo antico e al Trionfo della morte, e senza che, nel suo 
complesso, appaia con la robusta sanita, con la potenza serena, 
dell’altra. 

Non superiore, ma nemmeno inferiore, alla produzione romanzesca 
e novellistica d’ogni altro paese, in questo primo venticinquennio di 
secolo (parlo, s’intende, di qualita), anche la nostra pud considerarsi 
produzione, se non di decadenza, almeno di transizione, ossia d’e pigo- 
nismo da una parte, e dall’altra d’avanguardismo. 


La zona pit vasta coltivata, e anche la pil’ commerciale, é, ben 
s’intende, quella psicologica-mondana: Virgilio Brocchi e Luciano 
Zuccoli ne sono i maestri. Sentimentale e dolciastro il primo, 
scettico e amarognolo il secondo, intreccianti entrambi storie borghesi 
o aristocratiche d’adulterio, osservatori entrambi, attenti e curiosi, 
del costume contemporaneo, piacciono alle classi medie, che nei loro 
romanzi e novelle si vedono rispecchiate con esattezza_ benevola. 
Intorno a loro, i d’Ambra, i Lipparini e i Giorgeri-Contri, le Gugliel- 
minetti e le Prosperi, ciascuno col suo speciale cachet e con la sua 
particolare fortuna, gareggiano piuttosto nell’insistere su viete 
situazioni sentimentali e ideali, che nel cercar vie nuove e mettersi 
in imprese rischiose. 

Subito dopo questa, per estensione, viene la zona paesana o 
provinciale. Epigonismo verghiano e capuanesco? Pud darsi. In 
ogni caso, una zona assolata e profumata, caratteristicamente italiana. 
Grazia Deledda, con le sue potenti e maschie rievocazioni sarde, in 
cui veramente trascorre il brivido tragico della fatalita, e rivive, coi 
modi della poesia epica, una razza nobile e fiera, predomina su ogni 
altro. Tuttavia, Marino Moretti, co’ suoi romanzi romagnoli, malin- 
conici e casti; il povero Federigo Tozzi, co’ suoi tragici affreschi 
senesi; Michele Saponaro, con i suoi paesaggi abbacinanti pugliesi; 
e i toscani Paolieri, Cicognani, Viani, fanno degno corteggio. Certe 
reminiscenze del romanzo russo, che vanno a innestarsi sul gran 
tronco della tradizione veristica italiana, non nuocciono all’impres- 
sione di sincerita e schiettezza, che questi scrittori complessivamente 
ci danno. 

Ora, immaginate un compromesso fra il romanzo psicologico e 
quello provinciale, con la prevalente tendenza alla tesi, alla moralita, 
e un pizzico di misticismo fogazzariano, e avrete la formola com- 
prensiva d’un narratore come Salvator Gotta. Pit felice, quando non 
oltrepassa i limiti provinciali del suo bel Canavesano; pit artista, 
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quando ha da narrare storie passionali d’amore, specialmente fem- 
minili; egli mostra, tuttavia, negli ultimi romanzi, l’intenzione di 
diventare qualcosa come il Bourget italiano: ossia uno scrittore 
psicologo-moralista squisitamente conservatore. La nobilta dell’in- 
tenzione é indiscutibile; dubbia la riuscita, sotto il riguardo dell’arte. 

Immaginate, invece, tutto il contrario del Gotta, ossia il lirismo 
invece dello psicologismo, il cosmopolitismo invece del provincialismo, 
con la negazione d’ogni moralismo, anzi d’ogni moralita, e avrete 
la formola sommaria dell’arte di Guido da Verona. E ancora—da 
un decennio—l’autore pit letto d’Italia, sebbene, in questi ultimi 
tempi, per effetto della critica pit intelligente e dei gusti mutati, 
egli abbia perdute falangi innumerevoli d’ammiratori e clienti. 
Torbido, sensuale, fantasioso, estetizzante, da Verona ha introdotto 
nella letteratura italiana contemporanea una vena di poesia esotica, 
nostalgica e pittoresca: poesia della lontananza, della velocita, delle 
metropoli, degli sleeping-cars, dei grandi alberghi internazionali. 
Qui, é sincero, ma é futile. Sincero, anche, quando deride la morale 
convenzionale, i giudizi fatti, i pregiudizi borghesi, o che tali gli 
sembrano; ma la sua verve innegabile ¢ sempre superficiale. Un 
grande ingegno di narratore, un narratore nato, ma prolisso, impuro, 
lutulento. Chi voglia imparare l’italiano, non lo legga. 

Né legga Annie Vivanti, Antonio Beltramelli, Guido Milanesi.... 
Narratori d’istinto, e specialmente la prima, interessantissimi, per 
chi voglia fatti, intrecci, movimento, drammaticita, con sensualita, 
esotismo, nomadismo, alla guisa daveroniana; essi hanno in comune 
col Da Verona anche l’impurita dello stile. 

In pit spirabil aere saliamo col gruppo di romanzieri, agitanti 
problemi morali, con tendenza conservatrice, alla guisa gottiana: 
Paolo Arcari, Gallarati Scotti, Clarice Tartufari, Luciano Gennari, 
ecc. Sono, in generale, letterati che scrivono esatti e puliti, psicologi 
attenti e precisi, ai quali tuttavia difetta la vena narrativa. II] loro 
pubblico é percid modesto, ma scelto e intelligente. Accanto a loro, 
ma piu in alto, G. A. Borgese, passato felicemente dalla critica all’arte, 
autore di quel Rubé, ch’é un’analisi tormentosa e appassionante di 
certi torbidi stati d’animo, propri del dopo guerra. 

Questo gruppo é notevole, soprattutto come segno dei tempi. 
Nel periodo, infatti, dell’armistizio, lo smarrimento che prese un po’ 
tutti, si riflesse nella letteratura amena, facendo trionfare la sensualita 
pit grossolana, e direi quasi la pornografia; fu l’ora di Mariani, 
Pitigrilli, da Verona, e compagnia bella; l’ora in cui anche i buoni 
furono, pili o meno, travolti da quella marea montante di fango. Ma 
quando la reazione si affermd su tutta la linea (santa reazione!), 
gran parte di quella produzione rimase ferma nei magazzini, e qualche 
editore falli, e qualche improvvisato scrittore fu ridotto al silenzio. 
Sorse allora, senza programmi, senza saper nulla l’uno dell’altro, quel 
gruppo di scrittori, studiosi della crisi dell’anima italiana, desiderosi 
di dire una parola di speranza e di fede; gruppo che va acquistando 
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sempre nuove reclute, partenti magari dalle zone lontane del misti- 
cismo, ma che ancora non mostra una tale potenza d’arte da affa- 
scinare pubblici vastissimi. 

Un’ altra schiera di narratori preferisce restringere il campo al 
proprio io: sono i lirici, come Papini e Soffici, impressionisti, paesag- 
gisti freschi e cordiali; o come Ada Negri e Sibilla Aleramo, prosatrici 
alate e colorite, traenti ispirazione non da altro che dalle loro es- 
perienze personali, squisitamente femminili; 0 come Moscardelli, 
lugubre e singhiozzante. Sono gli autobiografi, come Ojetti, descrittore 
sapiente di ‘‘cose viste’; o come Fausto Maria Martini, squisito 
analista de’ suoi tormenti fisici e morali; 0 come Mario Puccini e 
Francesco Chiesa, rievocatori di ricordi puerili, d’impressioni e 
sensazioni, di stati d’animo, antichi o recenti. 

Solitario, con la sua arte realistica eppure stranamente fantastica, 
Umberto Fracchia, l’autore della lodatissima Angela. 


Tutto sommato, mi pare che i narratori pit degnamente famosi 
sieno, oggi, Luigi Pirandello e Alfredo Panzini. 

Due umoristi: l’uno, piuttosto cupo, torbido, ossessionante;|’altro, 
piuttosto sereno, limpido, riposante. L’uno, rivolgente il suo bisturi 
su tutt’i problemi della vita e della morte, e concludente con l’univer- 
sale illusione e il dolore mondiale; |’altro, interessato specialmente ai 
contrasti fra vecchio e nuovo, fra gl’ideali di ieri e di oggi, e compia- 
centesi d’una certa nostalgia, che non esclude la comprensione 
perfetta della nuova sensibilita e del nuovo costume. Due romanzieri 
che hanno dati lavori hors ligne, come Il] fu Mattia Pascal e La 
madonna di Mama; ma che riescono pit felicemente nelle novelle, 
essendone davvero, pit d’ogni altro autore vivente, maestri. Questi 
piccoli capolavori nella meravigliosa raccolta pirandelliana di Novelle 
per un anno (letteralmente, 365 novelle!). Quanti, ancora, fra quelle 
panziniane di Piccole storie, Le fiabe della virtu, Novelle d’ambo i sessil! 

Per chi lamentava il difetto d’umorismo nella letteratura italiana 
(ma a torto: da Dante al Manzoni, l’umorismo italiano ha largo e 
profondo campo di manifestarsi), eccone dunque, con Pirandello e 
Panzini, una larga messe. FE, se volete, potete aggiungere Bontempelli 
con i suoi lepidi “‘novecentisti,’”’ e magari Orio Vergani, che proprio 
ora s’affaccia alla fama, e magari Riccardo Bacchelli. 

L’avvenire @ dell’ umorismo?—Bontempelli e i collaboratori al 
suo “900” sostengono, in sostanza, appunto questo. Io, pit prudente, 
penso che l’avvenire é di tutti e di nessuno, e che tutt’ i gruppi, tutte 
le scuole, tutte le tendenze, possono aspirare a una lunga vita, 
purché corrispondano a una profonda esigenza dello spirito e abbiano 
forza creatrice. In particolare, spero che il romanzo italiano di domani 
sia materiato di energia, morale ed intellettuale, compreso dell’im- 
portanza dei problemi spirituali, animato da soffi di carita e umana 
bonta, pit che non sia, generalmente, quello di oggi. 
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BOOKS ON ITALIAN MUSIC 
By GreorGE B. WESTON 
Harvard University 


O MANY people the term “Italian Music” chiefly suggests 

Aida, La Bohéme, and other popular operas. That Italian genius 
has manifested itself no less impressively in music than in the other 
arts; that Italian music has a history of many centuries, a history 
fully as interesting as that of any sister-art, is perhaps scarcely 
realized by the public at large. Even students of early Italian litera- 
ture, however,—though they will readily recall the meeting of Dante 
and the singer Casella in the ‘“‘milder shades of Purgatory’’—often 
do not seem fully conscious of the importance which the musical 
setting must have possessed in enhancing the effect of early Italian 
lyric poetry; and it is no less true that music was a most important 
auxiliary to the Italian poetry of the Renaissance and later periods. 

From the early seventeenth-century beginnings of the develop- 
ment of the opera and the oratorio the history of Italian music enters 
into a new and complex phase, the importance of which has come to 
be recognized not only in the histories of music, but in those of 
literature as well. 

Italian music, however, was not to remain dependent upon 
lyric or dramatic poetry, or the liturgy, for its existence. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Italy, beside a wealth of vocal 
music, produced much instrumental music of great value, which after 
undue neglect is now receiving some of the attention it deserves. 

During the nineteenth century Italian musical energies found their 
chief expression in the opera. At present, however, partly owing to 
the influence of the musical activity in other countries, the balance 
between vocal and instrumental music in Italy seems likely to be 
restored. 

In the absence of a single work affording a comprehensive survey 
of the development of Italian music, the student must seek informa- 
tion in a number of general works of reference, as well as in special 
studies of particular fields that have appeared in periodicals or in 
book form. Among works of reference the following will be found 
useful: 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, edited by J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland, London and New York, Macmillan, 1904-10, 5 vols. 

A Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians, London, J. M. 
Dent, New York, E. P. Dutton, 1924. 

Matthew, J. E., The Literature of Music, London, Elliot Stock, 
1896. 

Pratt, W. S., The New Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians, 
New York, Macmillan, 1924. 
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The Oxford History of Music, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1901-05, 
6 vols. 

Riemann, H., Musiklexikon, 9th edition, Berlin, 1919 (tenth 
edition in the press). An English translation of an early edition of 
this work, by J. S. Shedlock, (London, Augener and Co., 1893), is 
necessarily somewhat antiquated, though still in part useful. 

Riemann, H., Kleines Handbuch der Musikgeschichte, Leipzig, 
Breitkopf und Hartel, 1908. 

Eitner, R., Biographisch-bibliographisches Quelienlexikon der 
Musiker und Musikgelehrten, Leipzig, Breitkopf und Hartel, 1900-04, 
10 vols. 

Famous Composers and their Works, edited by John K. Paine, 
Theodore Thomas and K. Klauser, Boston, J. B. Millet Co., 1893, 
6 vols. (including musical selections); New Series, 1900, 3 vols., 
edited by Philip Hale and Louis C. Elson. 

Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians, edited by J. D. Champlin Jr.; 
critical editor, W. F. Apthorp, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1888-90, 3 vols. 

The following anthologies of Italian vocal and instrumental music 
may be recommended: 

Floridia, P., Early Italian Songs and Airs, Boston, Oliver Ditson 
Co., 1923 (The Musicians Library), 2 vols. 

Zanon, M., Twelve Arias by old Italian Masters, English version 
of words by N. H. Dole, Boston Music Co., 1915. 

Parisotti, A., Anthology of Italian Song of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries, New York, Schirmer, 1894, 2 vols. 

Esposito, M., Early Italian Piano Music, Boston, Oliver Ditson 
Co., 1905 (The Musicians Library). 

Pauer, E., Popular Pieces by old Italian Com posers for the Clavecin, 
London, Augener and Co. 

Palladino, Album of Piano Music by Modern Italian Composers, 
Boston Music Company, 1915, 2 vols. 

Wood, C. and Woodward, G. R., An Italian Carol Book, being a 
selection of /aude spirituali of the XVI and XVII centuries. London, 
The Faith Press, 1920. 

Gevaert, F. A., Les gloires de l’Italie; chefs-d’oeuvre anciens et 
inédits de la musique vocale ttalienne aux XVII et XVIIT siécles. 
Paris 1868-69. 

Raccolta nazionale delle musiche italiane. Serie I. Le musiche 
antiche (vocal and instrumental). Milano, Istituto editoriale 
italiano, 1919-. 

Catalogo delle opere musicali sino ai primi decenni del secolo XIX 
(Bollettino dell’ Associazione dei Musicologi Italiant), Parma, 1910-11. 

Torchi, L., L’arte musicale in Italia, a collection of unpublished 
and little known Italian musical works from XIV to XVII centuries, 


Milan, Ricordi. 
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Among periodicals in which the student of Italian music will 
find articles of value the following are the most important: 

Rivista Musicale Italiana, Torino, Fratelli Bocca. 

La Prora edited by Alfredo Casella; organ of the Corporazione 
delle nuove musiche, Rome. 

Santa Cecilia (for sacred music), Torino, Societa Tipografica 
Editrice Nazionale. 

La Revue Musicale, edited by H. Pruniéres, Paris. 

The Musical Quarterly, edited by O. G. Sonneck, New York, 
Schirmer and Co. 

The Musical Times, London, (monthly). 

The Chestcrian, London, Chester and Co. (eight numbers an- 
nually). 

Zeitschrift der Internationalen Mustkgesellschaft, Leipzig, Breitkopf 
und Hartel (monthly, 1899 to 1915). 

Sammelbinde der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft, Leipzig, 
Breitkopf und Hirtel (quarterly, 1899 to 1915). 

Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, edited by Alfred Einstein 
(continuation of the foregoing). 

Die Musik, Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, (monthly). 

Among useful works dealing with special topics the following 
may be noted: 

Bonaventura, A., Dante e la musica, Livorno, Giusti, 1904; and, 
by the same author, Saggio storico sul teatro musicale italiano, Livorno, 
Giusti, 1913. 

Florimo, F., La scuola musicale di Napoli e 1 suoi conservatorit, 
Napoli, Morano, 1882, 4 vols. 

Goldschmidt, H., Studien zur Geschichte der italienischen Oper 
im 17ten Jahrhundert, Leipzig, Breitkopf und Hirtel, 1901-04, 2 vols. 

Dent, E. J., A. Scarlatti, His Life and Work. London, Arnold, 
1905. 

Pizzetti, I., Musicisti contemporanei, Milano, Treves, 1914. 

Rolland, Romain., Les origines du tiédire lyrique moderne ; histoire 
de l’opéra en Europe avant Lully et Scarlatti, Paris, Thorin, 1895; and, 
by the same author, Musiciens d’autrefois, Paris, Hachette, 1914. 

Pruniéres, H., L’opéra italien en France avant Lulli, Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1913. 

Schneegans, H., Die italienischen Geisslerlieder, (in Runge, P., 
Die Lieder und Melodien der Geissler, Leipzig, 1900). 

Schneider, L., Un précurseur de la musique italienne au XXI* 
et XXII¢ siécles: Claudio Monteverdi, Paris, Perrin et Cie., 1921. 

Solerti, A., Le origini del melodramma. Testimonianze di con- 
temporanei. Torino. Bocca, 1903. 

Solerti, A., Gli albori del melodramma, Milano, Sandron, 1904, 3 vols. 

Vernon Lee, Studies of the 18th century in Italy, London, 1880. 

Biaggi, G. A., La musica nel secolo XVI, in La vita italiana nel 
Cinquecento, Milano, Treves. 
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Biaggi, G. A., La musica nel secolo XVII, in La vita italiana nel 
Seicento, Milano, ‘reves. 

Panzacchi, E., La musica, in La vita italiana durante la Rivoluzione 
francese e l’Impero, Milano, Treves. 

Ricci, C., Musica e Belle Arti, in La vita italiana nel Risorgimento, 
I, Milano, Treves. 

Checchi, E., La Pleiade musicale in La vita italiana nel Risorgi- 
mento, II, Milano, Treves. 

Mascagni, P., Le prime glorie di G. Verdi in La vita italiana nel 
Risorgimento, IIT, Milano, Treves. 

Vogel, E., Bibliothek der gedruckten weltlichen Vokalmusik Italiens, 
aus den Jahren 1500-1700, enthaltend die Litteratur der “‘frottole,”’ 
‘madrigali,’ ‘canzonette,’ arien, opern, etc. Herausgegeben durch die 
Stiftung von Schnyder von Wartensee, Berlin, Haack, 1892. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH 
The Plimpton Collection of Wellesley College 


By MARGARET JACKSON 
Wellesley College 


This collection is a gift made by Mr. George A. Plimpton of New 
York, in memory of his wife, Frances Taylor Pearsons Plimpton, 
an alumna of Wellesley. The nucleus was presented to the College in 
1904 and contained many items of extreme value. Since that time, 
Mr. Plimpton has, with great generosity, continued to make additions 
to it. In these additions the purpose has been to represent in first 
or early editions the outstanding Italian authors of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Of Dante, there are: a complete manuscript of the Divina Com- 
media, dated 1449, without commentary or illuminations; a frag- 
mentary Latin commentary; the charming D’Adda manuscript of the 
Canzoniere;! and among incunabula: the Wendelin, 1477 edition; the 
1481 edition, with two illustrations; the Ottaviano Scoto of 1484, 
and the large illustrated edition of 1491. The later editions are 
headed by the 1502 Aldine. 

Of Petrarch there are: an illuminated manuscript of the Can- 
zoniere and three on vellum of the 7rionfi, one of which presents some 
interesting variants; and a Latin manuscript, of the De vita Solitaria, 
XV‘ century, on vellum. Among the incunabula are the Canzoniere, 
Padua, 1472, and the Venice edition of 1492, with, of course, the 1501 
Aldine, and a number of later editions, including the Opera omnia, in 
the 1496 and 1503 editions; and the De Remediis, c. 1475. 

Boccaccio is also richly represented by some very interesting 
manuscripts: Ameto, on paper, 1488; Amorosa visione, on vellum, 
with elaborate initials, 1430; Filostrato, paper, folio, two columns, 
current hand, first half of the XV“ century; De montibus ...., on 
vellum, first half of the XV“ century; De preclaris mulieribus, paper, 
probably between 1450 and 1469, Cologne or Rhenish Palatinate; also 
the Vita di Dante and the D’Adda Compendio. Of other works in 
Latin and of the Decameron there are various old editions. 

To the works of the Tre Vati let us add the following ancient 
manuscript: Ricardus de Mediavilla (Richard Middleton), Super 
Sententias Petri Lombardi, on vellum, 1287. 

The fifteenth century is represented by many authors. Two 
interesting manuscripts should at least be mentioned: Leon Battista 
Alberti, XV“ century, vellum, Dialogus... De re rustica, dedicated 


1 For details see XXXII4 Annual Report of the Dante Society, Cambridge, Massa- 
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to Lionello d’Este; Vitae Sanctorum, on paper, 1419. There are, 
moreover, early editions of the works of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Politian, 
Ficino, Benivieni, and some forty items of Savonarola, many with 
charming XV“ century Florentine woodcuts. 

In the following century Macchiavelli, Guicciardini, Nardi, 
Giovio, Varchi, Ammirato, Della Casa, Castiglione, Gelli, Firenzuola, 
Bembo, Molza, Michelangelo, Vittoria Colonna and many minor 
writers are represented in first or contemporary editions. 

A special feature of the Plimpton collection is a group of one 
hundred and sixty-five items consisting of Romances of Chivalry, 
Chivalric Epics and Burlesques. Boiardo, Ariosto and Tasso are very 
fully represented, as well as works centering around Charlemagne’s 
Paladins, such as Pulci’s Ciriffo Calvaneo, Aiolfo del Barbicone, 
Angelica innamorata, Rinaldo, La Spagna, Girone il Cortese, Buovo 
d’Antona, etc. Of the Amadis group there are Frolinarios, Floridantes, 
Florisandros, Florisellos .... ad nauseam, and Palmirino’s family is 
not neglected. Among the burlesques are Forteguerri’s Ricciardetto, 
Folengo’s Orlandino, Tassoni’s Secchia rapita, etc. 

The drama is represented by the comedies of Ariosto, Macchia- 
velli, Beolco, Bibbiena, Firenzuola, and by the tragedies of Dolce, 
Lorenzino de’ Medici and Trissino. 

The above is merely a brief indication of the outstanding items 
which are in the Plimpton collection. The writer, who is curator 
of this collection, is at present engaged in the preparation of a Cata- 
logue, which will be available in the autumn and will give all necessary 
bibliographical details. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MEMBERS 


I. After September first the headquarters of Jtalica~-will be 
transferred to Brown University. All communications concerning 
articles, News Notes, advertisements, and all books for review 
should be addressed to Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, Marston Hall, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

II. All matters concerning our Secretary-Treasurer should, after 
September first, be addressed to Professor W. L. Bullock, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

III. All members who expect to present a paper at the annual 
meeting of our Association, to be held this year at the University of 
Kentucky, Louisville, will, in accordance with the wishes of President 
Wilkins, please send title, description, etc. to the Editor of /talica 
before October 15. 

IV. According to our Constitution, notice of proposed amend- 
ments shall be submitted to members with the call to our Annual 
Meeting. It is suggested, therefore, that any proposals for amend- 
ments be forwarded, in due form, to our Secretary-Treasurer not 
later than October 15, so that they may be included in the November 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA* 


April-June, 1927 
CoMPILED By J. E. Suaw 


Books 


CHAPMAN, J. J. Dante. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927. 
(I have not seen this book, but some idea of its character is con- 
veyed by the following extract from the preface, circulated by 
the publishers: ‘“‘A glance at the Table of Contents will tell the 
theme of the book: disparagement of Dante as a character, 
praise of him as a poet, and a kind of amazed wonder about him 
as a force.’’) 

CLARK, C. U. Jtalian Lessons and Readings. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., and Chicago, World Book Company, 1927, XXXI and 
398 pp. (Contains “Suggestions to the student” on the use of the 
book and the best methods of learning the language, an introduc- 
tion on pronunciation, thirty-three lessons with exercises, etc., 
fifty-eight pages of ‘‘Selections for reading’’ in prose and verse, 
thirteen pages of ‘‘Business correspondence,” appendices on verbs, 
a grammatical index and vocabularies; illustrations.) 

Russo, J. L. Elementary Italian Grammar. Boston, etc., D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1927, XIV and 342 pp. (Contains a fifteen page introduc- 
tion on alphabet, pronunciation, stress and accent, syllabification, 
elision and apocopation, capitals, punctuation, with exercises in 
pronunciation; fifty lessons and reviews with abundant and varied 
exercises; fifteen selections of verse; three appendices on verbs; 
fourteen exercises in vocabulary; general vocabularies, and an 
index. Thirty-two illustrations.) 


ARTICLES, ETC. 


Austin, H. D. “Dante Notes IX. ‘Io sono amore angelico.’ Par. 
XXITI, 103.” M.L.N. xlii 305-310 (The “facella’’ which encircles 
the virgin is not the archangel Gabriel, but asymbol of ‘‘the unani- 
mous homage of all the angelic host’’; it is angelic love, not an an- 
gelic love. Par. XXXII, 94 ff. does not support the more usual 
interpretation. Dante never represents individual angels as points 
or spheres of lights, but revolving rings of light are used to 


* This bibliography includes only books, articles, and reviews of a studious kind. 
Names of periodicals are abbreviated as follows: Modern Language Journal (M.L.J.), 
Modern Language Notes (M.L.N.), Modern Philology (M.P.), Philological Quarterly 
(P.Q.), Publications of the Modern Language Association (P.M.L.A.), Romantic Review 
(R.R.). Pedagogical studies relating to modern languages in general have also been 
excluded. If any items have been omitted, we shall be glad to publish addenda in our 
next number. Communications should be addressed to Professor J. E. Shaw, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
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represent the angelic host as a whole. The circling light speaks as 
an individual, but so does the eagle in Jupiter. The word “‘lira’”’ 
represents a hymn sung by many in Par. XV, 4.) 

BASKERVILL, C. R. ‘Conventional Features of Medwall’s Fulgens 
and Lucres.’ M.P. XXIV, 419-442. (On pp. 420-423 et alibi 
Tiptoft’s translation of Bonaccorso’s De vera nobilitate is men- 
tioned as a source, and other examples in Italian literature are 
cited. ) 

BrGonciArI, D. ‘‘Adversaria Petrarchiana.’’ Speculum II, 206-210. 
(Notes suggesting emendations to the text of some of Petrarch’s 
letters in Piur’s Petrarca’s ‘Buch ohne Namen’ und die péapstliche 
Kurie. Halle, Niemeyer, 1925.) 

CeLenzaA, G. “Corsi di cultura generale pe: gli stranieri in Italia nel 
1927.” Italica, IV, 36-39. (The history of the courses of instruc- 
tion for foreigners, beginning at Florence and Siena before the 
war, and continued after the war at ten universities and at 
Venice and Tivoli. At Perugia there is an ‘Universita per 
Stranieri,” with a three months’ course. The students enjoy 
many extraordinary privileges. There follows a summary of the 
courses given this year, with the names of the instructors.) 

DANIEL-Rops. ‘Luigi Pirandello.” The Living Age, June 1st, 1927. 
(From La Grande Revue, March, 1927. Pirandello’s subject is 
“the drama of anxiety,” anxiety which results from the impossi- 
bility of knowing any person, or of any person knowing himself 
with certainty. Each character is a multiple personality: a sub- 
conscious personality which is different at different times and 
which is composed of inheritances, and experiences mostly for- 
gotten, a personality apparent to himself, and personalities which 
are apparent to his acquaintances, differing according to each of 
the latter. The anxiety, however, does not constitute aesthetic 
tragedy, although all the personalities are in conflict.) 

GRANDGENT, C. H. ‘“Unaccented Final Vowels in Italian.” Re- 
printed from Mélanges de Philologie et d'Histoire offerts a M. 
Antoine Thomas par ses éléves et ses amis. Paris, Champion, 
1927. (The theory of Meyer-Liibke that in Italy, except Calabria, 
Lat. -ds>-és>é>1, although generally accepted, is hard to 
believe, considering the stability of -d, while Calabrian examples 
do not necessarily show a peculiar development. The examples 
in Schuchardt’s Vokalismus etz. which seem to show that quanti- 
tative distinctions in unaccented syllables remained longer in 
Italy than elsewhere, can be accounted for in familiar ways, and 
examples like pure and massime are obstacles to the theory. 
Exceptions to the rule, in nouns and verbs of early Italian—in 
part collected by Dr. Thatcher Clark of Harvard—are so numer- 
ous as to suggest that they represent the normal development, 
while examples supporting the theory, although numerous, belong 
to classes which can be reasonably explained as the result of 
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contamination. The most difficult verb-forms, e.g. tu ami of the 
first conjugation, are explained by Professor Grandgent as due to 
the influence of e.g. tu odi of the fourth, which affected the other 
two conjugations also. Zw odi had the peculiar virtue of being 
originally different from egli ode, whereas the original forms of the 
other conjugations were alike in the 2d and 3d persons sing. 
Similar analogical influences serve to explain the other verb-forms. 
The new theory offers no such improbability as the phonetical 
weakening of the resonant vowel a, which is supposed by the old.) 

Lema, C. W. ‘“‘Leopardi’s Passero Solitario. M.L.N. X UII, 316-317. 
(The Passero Solitario is “the blue rock-thrush”’ which ‘‘often.... 
does nest, in solitary couples, among the sparrows..... 
Albertus Magnus describes it as smaller than a blackbird, and as 
a songster. Later ornithologists connect the name with the 
‘passer solitarius in tecto” of Psalm 102, 7, and Professor Lemmi 
agrees that this is the probable origin of the name.) 

Ranp, E. K., and WiLkins, E. H. ‘‘A Concordance to the Batifolle 
Letters.”” Cambridge, the Dante Society, 1926. (An appendix 
to the Concordance to the Latin works of Dante, which does not 
include these three letters.) 

ScHWARTz, W. L. “The Significance of D’Annunzio’s ‘Outa Occi- 
dentale’.””, M.L.N. XLII, 325-326. (The writer had previously 
attributed imitation of Japanese poetry in Europe to the Russo- 
Japanese War. Since then he has discovered that the Japanese 
uta was imitated by D’Annunzio in 1886.) 

SPENCER, T. ‘‘Chaucer’s Hell: a Study in Mediaeval Conventions.’ 
Speculum II, 177-200. (Of Chaucer’s forty-seven significant 
references to hell, one—the Parson’s discourse on the “horrible 
peynes of helle,”’ in the Canterbury Tales—is a patchwork of 
quotations from authors most of whom are named. Of the other 
references none can be definitely shown to derive from the sources 
Chaucer mentions, Virgil, Claudian, and Dante, although one is 
probably derived from Virgil, another from Claudian, and two 
from Dante. The rest represent conventional ideas about hell, 
current in the popular visions such as St. Patrick’s Purgatory and 
the Vision of Tundale.) 

TONELLI, L. “La critica italiana d’oggi.”’ Jtalica IV, 25-29. (After 
naming the three general tendencies of criticism in our own time— 
“Romanticismo”’ with De Sanctis, ‘“‘Positivismo” with D’Ancona, 
etc., “Idealismo” with Croce—and noting the important examples 
of combinations of these tendencies, Professor Tonelli defines the 
theory of Croce and notes the prestige of De Sanctis renewed in 
the light of that theory. In the schools the theories of Croce 
triumph, elsewhere they only affect strongly critics of marked 
originality, e.g. Donadoni, Momigliano, Pellizzari, Toffanin, 
Serra, Borgese, Cecchi, Tilgher, Flora. Important anti-crocians 
are Galletti, Cesareo, Farinelli. The after-war spirit is less 
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favorable to the crocian influence, the interest of literary critics 
being directed to psychological and moral analysis of authors in 
=. an historical light, e.g. Ojetti and Tonelli himself whose critical 
war cry is “personalita.’’ The present time is not producing new 
exponents of the critical art with commanding authority.) 

TurNER, A. M. “Rossetti’s Reading and his Critical Opinions.”’ 
P.M.L.A. XLII, 465-491. (A detailed review,—based on the 
author’s letters and published works, as well as on biographies,— 
of books in all languages read by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and of 
his comments regarding them. Italian books, pp. 467-469.) 

VAN Horne, J. “The Cavagna Library of the University of Illinois” 
—Opportunities for Research. Jtalica, IV, 32-35. (The library 
was purchased in 1919 and arrived at Urbana in 1921. Of some 
8500 printed works, 2000 mss. and 7500 maps and engravings, 
between 6000 and 7000 volumes have been catalogued. They are 
largely historical and geographical, being particularly rich in 
material for the history of northern Italian cities. A number of 
valuable titles are given here, but a fuller account by Miss M. 
Sexton of the library staff is soon to appear.) 

. “Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology in America 
for 1926.” M.L.J. XI, 489-501. (Notes eight articles in Jtalica 
and the American Council Italian Tests of Buchanan and Goggio.) 

VIGLIONE, F. “Italian Influences in American Literature.” The 
Living Age, June 1st, 1927. (Reproduced from La Nuova Antologia, 
1° febbraio. A review of American authors whose writings have 
been affected by contact with Italy: Franklin, Irving, Cooper, 
Bryant, Emerson, Margaret Fuller, Hawthorne, Poe, W. W. 
Story, Marion Crawford, Mark Twain, Longfellow.) 

Wirkins, E. H. “An Introductory Boccaccio Bibliography.” P.0Q., 
VI, 111-122. (Part I. The best editions of the works of Boccaccio, 
both in Italian and in Latin; collected works; anthologies; indi- 
vidual works, authentic, unauthentic and doubtful. Part II. 
Works on Boccaccio: Hauvette’s Boccace, bibliographies of the 
works and of works on the author, with succinct descriptions and 
all pertinent information, the whole classified and subclassified 
in the most serviceable manner imaginable.) 

. “On the transcription by Petrarch in V. L. 3195.” M.P. 

XXIV, 389-401. (A continuation of the article begun in M.P. 

XXIV, 261-268. First, a detailed examination of the evidence 

tabulated in the previous instalment, determining the longer 

and shorter intervals in the process of transcribing the poems, 

and which of the latter are “‘insets,’ for Part I and Part II. 

Secondly, a study of ‘‘The mutual relations of the periods of 

transcription in Parts I and II,” with a table illustrating those 

mutual relations. Thirdly, criticism of Cochin’s grouping of the 
poems by subject. Fourthly, a description, based on previous 
conclusions, of the steps taken by Petrarch in his leisurely trans- 
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cription, which began in October, 1368, and was still continuing 
in January, 1373.) 

———. “Books on Italian Art.’? J/alica IV, 30-31. (Bibliographica, 
suggestions: history of Italian art in general, architecturel 
sculpture, painting.) 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Attroccul, R. In I[talica IV, 46-49. Notices of:—Alfredo Galletti, 
Poeti, poesia e storia. Milano, Edizioni Risorgimento, 1926. 
Ejusdem, La poesia e l’arte di Giovanni Pascoli. 2nd ed. Bologna, 
Zanichelli (1924). Francesco Flora, D’Annunzio. Napoli, Ric- 
ciardi, 1926. Jacopo da Varagine, Leggenda aurea, volgarizzamento 
toscano de! Trecento, a cura di Arrigo Levasti. Firenze, Libreria 
Editrice Fiorentina (1924). Alfredo Schiaffini, Testi fiorentini del 
Dugento e dei primi del Trecento, etc. Firenze, Sansoni, 1926. 

BLonpDHEIM, D. S. in M.L.N. XLII, 424. La Question de la langue 
en Italie, examen critique des données du probléme. Strasbourg, 
Commission des publications de la Faculté des lettres, 1925, 
XIV and 136 pp. La Question de la langue en Italie de Baretti a 
Manzoni, l’unité linguistique dans les théories et les faits.... 
Par Thérése Labande-Jeanroy. Paris, Champion, 1925, VI and 
264 pp. 

GILBERT, A. H. In Speculum II, 222-223. Henrici Septimellensis 
Elegia. Scriptores Latini Medii Aevi Italici I. Recensuit, etc. 
Aristides Marigo. Padua, A. Draghi, 1926. 

Nortuup, G. T. in M.P. XXIV, 481-486. The Arthurian Legend in 
the Literatures of the Spanish Peninsula, by W. J. Entwistle. 
London and Toronto, Dent & Sons, 1925. (A defense of Professor 
Northup’s theory of the Italian origin of the Spanish Tristram 
romances.) 

Peters, M. A. In The Modern Language Forum XII, 24-26. The 
American Council Vocabulary Tests. (The Spanish and Italian 
tests are considered especially.) 

Reeves, W. P. In M.L.N. XLII, 277-280. Francesco Petrarcha, 
the First Man of Letters, vols. I and II, by Edward H. R. Tatham. 
The Macmillan Company, 1926. 

VAUGHAN, H. H. “Quarterly Italian Book-Letter.”’ The Modern 
Language Forum, XII, 18-19. (Reviews articles in the February 
number of /talica, and notices Renzulli’s Dante nella letteratura 
inglese; Romagnoli’s J Grotteschi and In Platea; Pirandello’s 
Diana e la Tuda and the volume containing All’uscita, Il dovere 
del medico, La morsa, L’uomo dal fiore in bocca; Sartorio’s Anima 
nostra; Colamussi’s Elisabetta d’ Austria; Adami and Simoni’s 
libretto of Turandot; novels and stories by Pirandello, Antonelli, 
Barrili, Capuana, Panzini; Bertoni’s book on Muratori; and 
Leonetti’s edition of the Oreste of Alfieri.) 
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W., E. H. in M.P. XXIV, 496-497. Notice of A. F. Massera’s edition 
of the Decameron. Bari, Laterza, 1927. 2 vols. 

WILLARD, J. F. “‘Progress of Mediaeval Studies in the United States 
of America. Bulletin No. 5.’’ Published annually by the Medi- 
aeval Academy of America and the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado, May, 1927. (Under the heading ‘“Forth- 
coming books” are mentioned Grandgent, C. H., From Latin to 
Italian and Wilkins, E. H., The University of Chicago Manuscript 
of the Genealogia Deorum of Boccaccio. In the list of ‘Doctoral 
Dissertations in progress or completed Feb. 2nd, 1926—Feb. 1st. 
1927,”’ are seven on Italian subjects.) 
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REVIEWS 
The Minor Poems of Dante. Translated into English Verse by Lorna 
de’Lucchi. New York, Oxford University Press, American 

Branch, 1926. Pp. LX, 172. $2.50. 

This English version of Dante’s minor poems purports to contain 
“every poem attributed with certitude by present-day scholarship to 
Dante, except the Divina Commedia.” It is based on Le Opere di 
Dante, Testo Critico della Societa  Dantesca Italiana, Firenze, Bem- 
porad, 1921. In the introduction is a clear and modest statement of 
the translator’s materials, principles, and aim. ‘The poems are 
divided into eight groups: poems from The New Life; poems of the 
period of The New Life; the dispute with Forese Donati; poems from 
The Banquet; other allegorical and doctrinal poems; other poems of 
love and correspondence; poems for the Lady Pietra; and various 
poems composed in exile. The first, third, fourth, and seventh of 
these groups are preceded by a brief explanatory preface, and each 
poem is headed with the first verse of the original, reference numbers 
which will guide the reader to the original in the critical edition 
(mentioned above) and the Oxford Dante (1924), and a foreword. 
The book contains, also, general indices of the first verses, one for 
the Italian, one for the English. The format and typography are 
delightful.! 

A delicate and difficult task is that of the translator. That is one 
reason why poets themselves rarely undertake it. They realize how 
much of what a poet says is inherent in his manner of saying, and 
how much this manner is dependent upon the peculiar genius of the 
language he makes his medium. And when one sees further that the 
peculiarities of one tongue do not coincide with those of another, 
the difficulties of translation begin to look insurmountable. Matters 
might not be so bad if poetry were addressed to the reason; for then 
one might make sure of the meaning and expound it clearly. But 
poetry is addressed to those elusive things which we call the imagina- 
tion and the emotions, and to them one neither explains nor expounds. 
One reaches them, if at all, with the evocative quality of word-sound 
and word-association. So the more poetry a composition contains, 
the more difficult will it be to translate. If it is merely verse that we 
are translating, there should be little difficulty for the skilful crafts- 
man. 

“The only true motive for putting poetry into a fresh language 
must be to endow a fresh nation, as far as possible, with one more 
possession of beauty.’* This should mean that when a poet meets 


17 have noticed but two slips. On page vii, there should be a period at the end 
of the tenth line; and on page 10, a period after the eleventh verse of the sonnet. 

2 Page viii, preface, The Early Italian Poets, translated by D. G. Rossetti, London, 
1861. 
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with a poem written in a foreign tongue which inspires him as any 
other experience might, he may try to make a poem of it in his own 
tongue. If he succeeds in imitating the manner of the original as 
well as in making a poem, he will have performed a veritable tour de 
force, and what is often more difficult than to write an entirely original 
poem. But let us remember that the translator’s aim must be poetry 
no less than translation; otherwise he may succeed in nothing more 
than an unpardonable misrepresentation of the foreign poet. The 
whole situation is not very different from that which arises when 
a composer tries to set a poem to music. What he does, in most 
cases, is to destroy the natural music of the poem with the setting 
which he imposes. What he might do legitimately enough, when 
inspired by a poem, is to write a musical composition, independent 
of the poem, and which he has no intention of welding to it. So it 
may be seen that the translation of poetry is not to be undertaken 
lightly; and we can understand why most so-called translations have 
little or no value. 

In her introduction Signora de’Lucchi says: “Poetry has been 
rendered into poetry because I am convinced that no other practice 
is artistically justifiable. .... And further, “‘in all my strivings 
after the spirit of my author I have not allowed myself to be un- 
faithful to his letter... .’’ Of the translator per se she says that he 
“claims only to be useful by repeating in intelligible and harmonious 
language what otherwise many might miss the privilege of hearing. In 
his repetition much may be lost, but much cannot fail to be preserved. 
At worst his hearers will have partaken of the half-loaf which is 
‘better than no bread,’ at best they will be visited by a studious 
inspiration, a desire and a determination to grasp the substance whose 
mere shadow sufficed to please.’’ Though torn out of their proper 
context for the sake of brevity, these quotations may still present 
fairly Signora de’Lucchi’s principles and aim. 

In studying her translations, I have been interested to compare 
them with some of Rossetti’s. She is not without knowing her 
illustrious predecessor. Her vocabulary is very much his, but she 
lacks his “grand manner.” What charm in the simplicity and 
naturalness of his attack! An enviable thing, but one which cannot 
be imitated. On the whole she is more nearly literal than he; but there 
are times when he is closer or when his paraphrase is more effective 
than her literality. He makes poetry of his translations repeatedly; 
she rarely does with hers. One can read much of Rossetti without 
being aware necessarily that it is translation; or if one thinks of it as 
translation, one must surmise that the original is large and beautiful. 
This is not true of Signora de’Lucchi’s work. It is often labored and 
stiff; and there are few of her translations which bespeak the beauty 
of the original. Notable exceptions are the canzone which begins 
Donna pietosa e di novella etate, and some of the Pietra poems. Her 
translation of the sestina beginning A/ poco giorno e al gran cerchio 
d’ombra may seem to some readers so like Rossetti’s version as to 
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suggest that she has copied him. However, there need be no question 
of copying. The very nature of Dante’s verses, each of which, because 
of the fixed end-words, tends to contain a complete poetic phrase or 
statement, would make for the close resemblance of any two fairly 
literal translations. While we are on the Pietra poems, let me say 
that, in the Cosi nel mio parlar voglio esser aspro canzone, I wish 
Signora de’Lucchi had not hesitated to translate literally the verse 
Metterei mano e sazieremi allora. In other respects this canzone is 
handled deftly. 

One can test Signora de’Lucchi’s achievement by its adherence to 
or remoteness from her principles without accepting them ultimately. 
I wonder what determined her choice of vocabulary. Even Rossetti’s 
example could net be sufficient justification. His translation belongs 
to an age already remote from us in more than in time. If a translator 
wishes to make accessible to his contemporaries the literature of a 
foreign tongue, then why put it into an English which is no longer 
ours? “Dame,” “hight,” “gleeful,” “thee and thou,” were all well 
enough in their day, but their day has gone. Incipient poets and 
others believe them to be “‘poetical’’ because they are archaic; but 
they contain no more inherent or potential poetry than the good and 
sufficient words which have replaced them. The best that an anti- 
quated vocabulary can do for the reader, if it does not alienate him, 
is to suggest vaguely what is long past. Yet, if there is one thing which 
always surprises and delights readers of Dante in the original, it is 
his tone of closeness to us, of being one of us. 

“T have adhered to Dante’s metrical forms,”’ says our translator. 
One may doubt the wisdom of such procedure. Too often it makes for 
translations in which the chief resemblance to the original is in 
silhouette. Too often it makes for awkward inversions, and for 
variously serious liberties with the text. Few indeed are the trans- 
lators who can saddle themselves with the ‘done in the original 
rhymes and meters’ tenet and do more than rhymes and meters! 

To compare Signora de’Lucchi’s work with Rossetti’s was prob- 
ably inevitable, but hardly fair. Rossetti was a great poet, while 
Signora de’Lucchi would make no such claims for herself. She is 
genuinely modest, yet deserves much credit for the difficult task 
which she has done well. She has not, I think and as I have tried to 
show, achieved all that her introduction says she hoped to achieve; 
but she has made available in a single volume translations of all of 
Dante’s known lyrics. She has had at her disposal and made excellent 
use of the latest findings of Dante scholars, and in translating has 
followed the original closely. In the handling of her material she 
has shown good judgment and no little metrical skill. These are not 
negligible things, and they make her book valuable to lovers and 
students of Italian literature. 

ALBERT EDMUND TROMBLY 


University of Missouri 
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MELCHIOR CesArotti: Poesie di Ossian. A cura di Gustavo Balsamo- 
Crivelli. Torino, Paravia (Biblioteca di Classici Italiani). Paper. 
Illustrated. Pp. xx, 278. Lire 10.80. 

“Woody Morven, and echoing Sora, and Selma with its silent 
halls! we all owe them a debt of gratitude, and when we are unjust 
enough to forget it, may the Muse forget us!’’ wrote Matthew Arnold 
in The Study of Celtic Literature. Whatever may be the merits of the 
whole MacPherson-Ossian question, no one can deny the enormous 
influence of the Ossian material upon the Pre-Romantic period and 
upon Romanticism itself. In the dissemination of the Ossianic spirit 
outside of Great Britain the fame of MacPherson is all but eclipsed 
by that of his great translator, Cesarotti, whose work, like other 
famous translations, has assumed the significance of an original 
production and whose influence upon the Ossianic writers and 
writings of Continental Europe can hardly be over-emphasized. If 
Alexander slept with a copy of Homer under his pillow, Napoleon— 
if tradition is to be believed—carried his copy of Cesarotti’s Ossian 
with him on all his campaigns; according to Vaughan! it was Napo- 
leon’s ‘‘constant companion.... from Egypt to St. Helena.’” 
“Cesarotti,” says Mme de Staél,® ‘‘a fait la meilleure et la plus 
élégante traduction d’Ossian qu’il y ait,’’ though she finds in his 
words “un air de féte qui contraste avec les idées sombres qu’ils 
rappellent.”” Antonio Cippico says! ‘‘With good reason it may be 
said that in these (Cesarotti’s) renderings from the original work of 
MacPherson, admired by Alfieri, and read and re-read later on by 
Napoleon himself, we discover the real source of the greater part of 
Italian Romanticism.”’ Michael Denis, the Austrian Jesuit whose 
German translation of MacPherson—like Cesarotti’s, in verse 
was the form in which Ossian was best known and most often cited 
in Germany, ‘‘au moins au XVIII° siécle’’ according to Van Thieg- 
hem,’ first admired Ossian ‘‘a travers Cesarotti’ in 1763, and in- 


1“The Romantic Revolt,” in Periods of English Literature, ed. Saintsbury, vol. X 
p. 439. 
2 Napoleon’s copy has apparently never been found. Vaughan’s statement is 
repeated by various writers, such as Magnus (Dictionary of Literature), Macy, and the 
authors of other popular manuals. There has been a tendency on the part of some 
French writers to claim the honor for LeTourneur’s French translation, but Chateau- 
briand says it was Cesarotti’s (Mémoires d’outre-tombe, IV, 74). John McArthur, in 
a note to Cesarotti’s Dissertation on the Controversy Respecting the Authenticity of Ossian, 
which is printed in Robert Macfarlan’s Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic, with a 
Literal Translation into Latin (London, 1807, vol. III, p. 333, footnote) says that the 
copy used by Napoleon was the Cesarotti translation and even indicates the precise 
edition, that of Nice, 1780 (3 vol., 12 mo.). He gives no authority for his statement. 
In Cesarotti’s translation or some other, Napoleon evidently read and loved Ossian. 
Anatole France (in La révolte des anges, p. 298) calls Napoleon “un réveur enivré 
d’Ossian.”’ 

3 Corinne, ou I’Italie, livre VII, chap. 1°. 

4 The Romantic Age in Italian Literature, London, 1918, pp. 24-25. See also the 
extravagant praise of Angelo Mazza, in the Stanze a Melchior Cesarotti contained in 
the Florence edition of Cesarotti, 1795, and quoted in part in the Targioni Tozzetti 


Antologia, p. 776, footnote. 
5 Paul Van Thieghem, Ossian et l’Ossianisme dans la littérature européenne au 


XVIITI® siécle, pp. 9, 19. 
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cluded Cesarotti’s notes, along with MacPherson’s, in his edition. 
Not only was Cesarotti the center of an enthusiastic group of Ossi- 
anists at Padua, among whom he was called ‘‘padre Ossian”’ and his 
disciple Giuseppe Barbieri ‘‘Oscar,’’ as well as the ‘‘Ossian” of a 
circle of fair Ossianists at Venice, but his translation ‘‘porte la 
renommée du Barde.... a Vienne, ow il fait fureur en 1773, et 
méme a Varsovie: le roi Stanislas en est enthousiaste, et une belle 
jeune fille de dix-sept ans en sait des pages entiéres par coeur.’”® 
In Spain the Ossianic vogue was almost entirely due to Cesarotti. 
Of the translators, José Marchena, that strange genius whom Cha- 
teaubriand, in his Mémoires d’outre-tombe, called an “immonde 
savant et spirituel avorton,’’ the temporarily successful hoaxer of 
learned Europe with his ‘‘faked’’ Fragmentum Petronii, based his 
translation on Cesarotti, as did also Pedro Montengé6n his translation 
of Fingal and Temora.’ It would be out of place here to trace further 
the intluence either of MacPherson’s work or of Cesarotti’s transla- 
tion, of which Van Thieghem says “‘l’oeuvre a été longtemps con- 
sidérée, non} seulement en Italie, mais un peu partout, comme 
supérieure a Yoriginal.’””8 The important thing is to realize how great 
a service this now well-nigh completely neglected writer rendered to 
Italian and even to European letters. Matthew Arnold’s words quoted 
above apply to Cesarotti and to MacPherson with almost equal 
force, and Vittorio Rossi seems to have hit the mark when he says? 
“.... L’opera del Cesarotti giovd ad avviare l’arte a una pit 
compiuta rappresentazione dell’ animo umano; provo che la poesia 
poteva attingere le sue ispirazioni anche fuori della materia tradi- 
zionale; e mostrd come ogni tempo, ogni nazione possa produrre in 
virtti: di cause svariatissime un’ arte sua propria, ond’ é ‘puerile e 
dannoso mortificare gli ingegni dentro certi modelli determinati da 
bisogni e da gusti diversi.’ Germi d’idee, fecondi di bene nell’ avve- 
nire.’’ It is because of this—and because he has been rather over- 
looked by recent generations—that we welcome the publication of a 
readily accessible edition of Cesarotti’s Ossian. 

The editor, Gustavo Balsamo-Crivelli, has edited a number of 
volumes in the same series, including Marino’s Adone and d’Azeglio’s 


6 Van Thieghem, op. cit., pp. 14, 15. 

7 For the influence of Ossian on the Continent, the following may be consulted: 
Paul Van Thieghem, Ossian et l’Ossianisme au XVIII® siécle, Groningen and The 
Hague, 1920 (reprinted, Paris, 1924, in the author’s Le préromantisme); Van Thieghem, 
Ossian en France, Paris, 1917, 2 vols.; Karl Weitnauer, Ossian in der Italienischen 
Literatur, in the Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Literaturgeschichte, XVI, 1906; Arturo 
Graf, L’anglomania e l’influsso inglese in Italia nel secolo XVIII, Torino, 1911; R. 
Tombo, Ossian in Germany, New York, Columbia University Germanic Studies, 1901; 
and Mr. Churchman’s interesting material on Espronceda, Byron and Ossian in Modern 
Language Notes, XXIII (1908), pp. 13-16. 

8 Van Thieghem, op. cit., p. 19. MacPherson himself wrote, in his preface to the 
edition of London, 1773, “A translator who can not equal his original, is incapable 
of expressing its beauties.”’ 

® Storia della letteratura italiana, III, p. 178. 
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Ricordi. He is also the translator from the German of Vogt and 
Kock’s History of German Literature. The volume contains the 
following poems selected from Cesarotti’s translations of MacPher- 
son: Fingal, La Morte di Cucullino, Dartula, Temora, Calloda, and 
La Notte. This choice includes the two longest poems, Fingal and 
Temora, and a fairly representative selection of the shorter poems. 
Cesarotti’s complete edition contains some twenty other poems. 
While one may acquiesce without much difficulty in the omission of 
most of these, it is a cause for regret—possibly mainly for senti- 
mental reasons—that the editor has seen fit to eliminate Cartone 
(Carthon) and the Canti di Selma. Carthon contains the famous 
‘‘Apostrophe to the Sun,” of which Van Thieghem says that ‘“‘aucun 
morceau ossianique n’a excité plus d’enthousiasme ni fait naitre 
plus d’imitations.’'” Cartone itself he puts “‘au premier rang’’! of 
the shorter poems of Ossian. The Songs of Selma, which Van 
Thieghem calls “les plus classiques de tous les poémes ossianiques,’’” 
owe their greatest fame, perhaps, to the attraction they had for the 
youthful Goethe, who not only admired them greatly but introduced 
most of them—along with a passage from Berrathon (Cesarotti’s 
Berato)—in the last pages of Die Leiden des jungen Werthers. The 
Songs of Selma open with an Address to the Evening Star (Goethe’s 
“Stern der dimmernden Nacht, schén funkelst du in Westen’’), 
which had a vogue second only to that of the A postrophe to the Sun: 
“tout le monde en France la connait par le début du Saule de Musset, 
dont les douze premiers vers en offrent une traduction a peu prés 
exacte, mais bien supérieure en beauté 4 loriginal.’”’’ Possibly the 
three most famous passages in the entire work of MacPherson are the 
A postro phe to the Sun (from Carthon), the Address to the Evening Star 
(from Songs of Selma), and the A postrophe to the Moon (from Dar- 
thula); all are typical of the feeling for Nature which permeates 
Ossianic poetry, and of the special type which Van Thieghem calls 
“la poésie sidérale.””'4 It is a pity that only one of these ‘“‘sidereal 
passages,” that in Dar-thula (Cesarotti’s Dartula), is available in Sig. 
Balsamo-Crivelli’s edition. Cesarotti translated them all. We regret 
especially the omission of Cartone, which Cesarotti especially liked 
himself, according to his own notes, and of which Denis adds ‘“‘Es 
hat auch die vorziigliche Liebe des deutschen Uebersetzers.’’ But 
with a text which as it is reaches 278 pages, perhaps we are asking too 
much. 

10 Ossian et l’Ossianisme, p. 6. Among the noteworthy translations or adaptations 
are those of Ugo Foscolo, M.-J. Chénier, Espronceda and Byron (as a separate poem 
and also in Manfred, Act III, scene 2; first pointed out by Churchman). Van Thieghem 
states that “La poésie suédoise est particuliirement riche en odes ou en hymnes au 
soleil, souvent imités d’Ossian” (op. cit., p. 32). 

1 Op. cit., p. 6. 

22 Op. cit., p. 7. 

18 Van Thieghem, op. cit., p. 8. 

4 Jbid., p. 56. He adds “Quant a la lune, Ossian parait avoir été son véritable 
introducteur dans la poésie moderne, ov elle devait jouer un si grand réle.”’ 
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In printing the poems already indicated, the editor has retained 
the introductions and “argomenti”’ of Cesarotti, as well as Cesarotti’s 
and MacPherson’s notes—‘‘sfrondate di quanto mi sembrasse ozioso 
o superfluo per l’intelligenza del testo.’”’ The most valuable contri- 
bution of the editor—aside from the initiative which makes the 
text accessible—is his excellent introduction, which presents a great 
deal of useful material on Ossian, on Cesarotti, on the influence of 
Cesarotti’s translation in Italy and abroad, and on the artistic merits 
of the work, and includes a rather large amount of bibliographical 
data in the form of footnotes. 

Misprints are not numerous, considering the cosmopolitan nature 
of the discussion. I have noted the following: p. II, Glascow; p. VI, 
note 1, ew XVIII® siécle; p. VII, note 1, Neuport (New York); 
p. XI and p. XII Sackwille (correct in note 1, p. XI); p. XII, note 3, 
Letteratur (Literatur); p. XX, note 1, Van Thiegem; p. 15, footnote, 
Schy (Skye); p. 128, 1. 614, no hyphen. The editor has made one or 
two slips. On the last page of his introduction he says ‘“Temora 
contiene meno episodi (than Fingal) e maggior numero di brani 
lirici, quali la famosa apostrofe al sole.’ The lines to the Sun in 
Temora are not the “famosa apostrofe’’—that is in Cartone; this is the 
“Inno al sole’”’ and is so called in the argomento of the second canto 
of Temora. In the note to line 104 of canto I of Fingal, there is an 
obvious blunder in explaining ‘‘Erina”’’ as a ‘‘nome celtico della 
Scandinavia” (shades of my ancestors!); the remark applies to 
“Loclin” in line 103, as reference to MacPherson will show. 

It is impossible to comment on various features of Cesarotti’s 
work such as his versi sciolti, his lyrics, his musical Italianization of 
the unpoetic Celtic names, his use of both complete and truncated 
forms of proper names (Fingallo, Fingal), and the Homeric, or 
Virgilian, or Dantesque, or Scriptural reminiscences found by critics 
and admirers in his style. Space is lacking, too, for quotation of 
passages of striking beauty or interest, or for reference to the im- 
portance given by commentators to Cesarotti’s notes and disserta- 
tions on the poems and his “‘index of their poetic beauties.”” But I 
can not refrain from repeating one comment on Cesarotti quoted by 
Balsamo-Crivelli® from Luigi Carrer: 

““,.. quand’ anche al gusto, facendosi pit sempre italiano, 
venissero in fastidio le stravaganze ossianesche, la sua mirabile 
traduzione durera sempre come esempio di superata difficolta, di 
struttura armoniosa di versi, difresca vena, abbondantee vivace..... 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


‘46 Introduction, p. xvi. 
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BROVEDANI, J. H. Aspetti di letteratura contemporanea. Kingston, 

Ontario, Nathan Van Patten, 1926. Pp. 157. $2.00. 

La prima classifica che spontaneamente si offre riguardo al libro 
del Signor Brovedani é che esso rappresenta un tipico esempio di 
cronaca letteraria e non gia uno studio critico. Della cronaca letteraria 
esso ha la superficialita accompagnata da sfavillio di ingegno, belle 
immagini, sonorita nel periodare, bella forma, insomma. Ma é 
privo di quel sustrato estetico che giudichi i fatti letterari alla stregua 
di determinati canoni e principi di critica. I] pit importante di 
questi dovrebbe essere il criterio di modernita. Che cosa rappresenta 
la letteratura odierna rispetto a quella del passato? Vi é in essa uno 
svolgimento ed una evoluzione da quella letteratura che con il Verga 
incomincid a chiamarsi moderna? Che tale criterio manchi é dimo- 
strato dal fatto che il Verga, la cui attivita si svolse intorno al 1880, 
é studiato in ultimo, mentre della Deledda, che é contemporanea, si 
tratta al principio del libro. L’autore non ha saputo sentire la 
continuita che si agita dietro le differenti forme della letteratura 
moderna e contemporanea. Gli aspetti dei movimenti letterari non 
sono slegati, isolati, ma si presentano in una continuita che il critico 
deve analizzare. I] titolo del libro implica una moltiplicita di tendenze 
che non appaiono analizzate e neppure accennate. II libro si riduce 
ad un trattamento sommario di quattro scrittori: Deledda, Da 
Verona, Pirandello, e Verga, senza che in esso l’autore abbia saputo 
rintracciare uno svolgimento, partendo dalla moltiplicita di tentativi 
per arrivare all’unita di una data forma mentis che si riveli nell’opera 
di ogni scrittore. 

Dopo aver letto lo studio sulla Deledda ci domandiamo invano 
quale sia stato il processo di svolgimento attraverso il quale passé 
Vopera della scrittrice. Il tutto si riduce ad un entusiastico elogio 
della forma ed esteriorita dei romanzi di lei. Ma in che consistette il 
cammino fatto dalla Deledda che parte da Anime oneste, elegiaco e 
buono, attraversa una crisi in Cenere, sconsolato e tragico, e guarda 
con un nuovo senso alla vita in Fino al confine? E appunto questo 
sustrato ideologico che manca nel libro. 

Un accenno ad esso si trova nello studio del Da Verona, in cui 
il Professor Brovedani intravede due fasi: una ideologica fino a La 
vita comincia domani, ed una lirica nell’opera che segue. Questo é 
un voler mettere svolgimento precisamente dove non @ e non puod 
esistere. I] caso del Da Verona é molto semplice e non vale la pena 
di complicarlo. Si tratta di una produzione che ha commercializzato 
ed invilito il prezioso sensismo del D’Annunzio. E opera percid astrat- 
ta, volutamente artificiosa e di seconda mano. A noi é impossibile 
vedere differenza alcuna fra La vita comincia domani e Ivelise. Si 
tratta di una brutale ripetizione con tutta la vuota e trita teorica del 
superuomo che é implicita negli atti e nel pensiero di Enzo e di 
Ivelise. Sono le solite complicazioni della volutta senza alcun senso 
di vita che lo scrittore si é illuso di aver soffocato attraverso la logica 
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dei suoi vuoti superuomini. L’ultimo libro di lui, L’inferno degli 
uomini virt, ne é la riprova. 

Cosi non basta parlare dell’ironia del Pirandello. Bisogna spie- 
garla, cioé vedere da quali presupposti storici essa parta. Non potrebbe 
essere reazione all’astrattezza del dannunzianesimo e di quella 
generazione che ore rotundo gridd alla conquista della vita senza il 
vero senso di questa? Ad uomini per cui la vita é fatta di realta, 
tale astrattezza ripugnd. Essi si sentirono costretti a rivalutare la 
vita, e il pessimismo fu inevitabile. Sarebbe un caso analogo a quello 
del Boccaccio e deil’ Oriani che non seppero comprendere, quello 
l’uomo di Dante e questi quello dei Romantici. 

E lo stesso dello studio sul Verga. Che cosa crea la sua grandezza? 
Come arriva a creare la sua sintesi maravigliosa in quel mondo che 
gli appariva tempestoso in Nedda ed in Eva? ‘Tutto il processo di 
svolgimento del Verga si impernia sulla sua idea di progresso, come 
ben si vede dalla prefazione a J Malavoglia. Questo é il punto centrale 
nel Verga, che crea la vita intima del suo romanzo come si rivela nel 
suo stile scheletrico, granitico ma sereno. 

I] libro del Professor Brovedani registra nomi e fatti, ma senza 
spiegarli, a noi pare, cosi come é da aspettarsi da una cronaca let- 
teraria; ma fatti che uno studio critico avrebbe investigati e spiegati. 

DoMENICO VITTORINI 


University of Pennsylvania 
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NEWS NOTES* 


AT Home 


Professor Ernest Hatch Wilkins, our President, has just accepted the presidency 
of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Professor Wilkins was graduated from Amherst in 
1901, achieved his A.M. in 1903, and, after studying at Johns Hopkins and at Harvard, 
obtained his doctorate at Harvard in 1910 with a dissertation on Boccaccio. He was 
instructor at Amherst from 1900 to 1904, and at Harvard from 1906 to 1912; he was 
Associate Professor in the University of Chicago, 1912-1916; Professor from 1916, 
and Dean of the Colleges, 1923-1926. In 1920 he was awarded the honorary degree 
of Litt.D. from Amherst and was made by the Italian government Cavaliere della 
Corona d'Italia. With his departure the University of Chicago loses a remarkable 
teacher and scholar; Oberlin gains a remarkable administrator. The cause of Italian 
in this country suffers an irreparable loss, but will doubtless still have his frequent 
erudite studies and always his enthusiastic support. 

Professor Kenneth McKenzie, of Princeton, has recovered from his illness. He 
was recently elected “Socio Corrispondente, Classe di Lettere, Sezione di Storia e 
Filologia,” of the ‘Regio Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere,’”’ Milan. 

The Italy-America Society announces that the Eleonora Duse Fellowship, which 
affords its recipient the means for a year’s study and research in Italy, has been 
awarded to Mr. George Lewis Doty, of Albion College and the University of Illinois. 
The members of the Committee for this award are: Professor Mario E. Cosenza, 
Chairman; Professors A. Arbib-Costa, Gino Bigongiari, Bruno Roselli, Vito G. Togliar 
and Dr. Stephen P. Duggan. 

This Society announced at its annual meeting that the following other students 
were awarded fellowships: The Italian fellowship to Miss Jean Phyllis Black, who is 
already in Rome, and the American fellowship tc Mr. Angelo Patrassi, who is doing 
research work at the University of Pittsburgh. 

The Dean of the Graduate School of Brown University announces that Mr. 
Henry D. Sharpe, of Providence, has offered five $1000 scholarships for 1927-28, one 
of which will be in Romance Languages. 

This year will doubtless be known to our colleagues as the grammatica! year, par 
excellence. In fact we have heard of no less than seven new Italian grammars. Three of 
them, Professor Russo’s, Professor Clark’s and the one by Professors Marinoni and 
Passarelli are out, and will soon be reviewed in /talica. Two more are announced, 
one by Professors Weston and La Piana and one by Professor Charles Goggio. The 
others are still unannounced. 

It is reported that Countess Lisi Cipriani, who achieved her doctorate several years 
ago at the University of Chicago, has been appointed Professor of Italian at Loyola 
University, Chicago. 

Miss Ethel Preston, Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1920, who is teaching French 
at the Roycemore School, Evanston, Illinois, is planning to introduce a class in ele- 
mentary Italian in October. She recently published: Recherches sur la technique de 
Balzac (Préface de Marcel Bouleron), Paris, Les Presses Frangaises, 19206. 

The Circolo Italiano of Harvard celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversay with a 
banquet on May 26. Among the speakers were Professors C. H. Grandgent, G. B. 
Weston, and C. M. Underwood. A traveling fellowship was awarded to George H. 
Huntley, of Seattle, a senior at Harvard. 

We hear that Professor Erwin Escher, formerly of Rice Institute, and recently 
teacher of Latin in the School of Education, University of Chicago, has had to resign 
on account of illness. 

Mr. E. M. Brackney, instructor in the University of Nebraska, reports 25 students 
last year in his elementary Italian, and has also developed a second year course. 


* The Editor urges all members loyally to collaborate in making these News Notes 
of general interest by sending him promptly and abundantly all news about new 
appointments, promotions, fellowships, publications and other professional activities. 
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In the May Modern Language Journal we glean that Professor B. M. Woodbridge, 
of Reed College, Seattle, has been awarded a fellowship of the C. R. B. Educational 
Foundation, and will spend a year of study in Belgium; that during the week of April 
9-15, several lectures on Contemporary Foreign Literatures were given at Vassar, 
including: Pirandello and Ibanez in America, by Professor A. Livingston, of Columbia, 
and JI teatro italiano di questo giovane Novecento, by A. Fraccaroli, dramatic critic of 
the Corriere della Sera. 

From the same source we learn that at the meeting of the Rhode Island Group of 
the New England Modern Language Association, recently held at Brown University, 
Dr. Marietta de Robbio delivered a lecture on La vita studentesca a Firenze. 

Mr. Henry Burchell, secretary of the Italy-America Society, New York Branch, 
has just been honored by the Italian government by being made Commendatore della 
Corona d'Italia. 

Professor Clara Byrnes, of Hunter College of the City of New York, has been 
faculty adviser of the local Circolo Italiano since 1916. On April 24 this circolo pre- 
sented, under her guidance: Fatemi la corte, a three-act comedy by G. Salvestri, and 
on April 30 Goldoni’s La vedova scaltra. 

Our colleague, Professor H. G. Doyle, of George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed Dean of Men. The Journal of Education of July 18 
contains a stimulating article by him on: The General Language Course. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Charles Goggio, Italian has finally been introduced 
at the University of Washington, Seattle. Besides an elementary course, one on the 
Italian Renaissance, given in English, is now offered. 

The April Carroccio had an article by the Rev. N. Fusco on Father A. Bandini, 
who is writing an English verse translation of the Divine Comedy. 

Our editorial thanks are due to the editors of Language, the Journal of the Lin- 
guistic Society of America, for sending us copies of their excellent philological publica- 
tion. 

Harold H. Blanchard, of the College of Wooster, Ohio, has accepted an Assistant 
Professorship in English at Tufts College, where he will continue his course in the 
Comparative Literature of the Renaissance, giving one semester to Italian literature, 
in translation, from Dante to Tasso. 

An article of general interest to all teachers appeared in the June 3 issue of The 
Vale Alumni Weekly. It is an address by Hamilton Holt, President of Rollins College, 
Florida, and entitled: An Educational Innovation. 

Vito G. Toglia, instructor at Columbia, has accepted the position of Associate 
in Italian at Bryn Mawr. Mr. Toglia, A.B., Harvard 1912, A.M., Columbia 1921, 
first taught in New York public schools. He is preparing for his doctorate with a 
dissertation on Giovanni Pascoli. 

Richard F. Mezzotero, Assistant Professor at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 
reports a flourishing course and a recent Pranzo italiano. 

Mr. L. C. Breed has made an interesting study of Manzoni’s J] cingue maggio, 
particularly in connection with English versions of the famous poem. We hope soon 
to see his study in print. 

From Columbia University we hear that Dino Bigongiari has been promoted to 
a full professorship; that Peter M. Riccio, Instructor in Romance Languages, has been 
appointed Lecturer in Italian at Barnard, and that Charles H. Tutt, Instructor in 
Extension, has been appointed Instructor in Romance Languages in Columbia College. 

Joseph Tamborra achieved his A.M. at the University of Chicago in June, with 
a dissertation entitled: ‘‘Romantic and Realistic Elements in Tommaso Grossi’s 
Marco Visconti,” under the guidance of Professor Altrocchi. He has since been ap- 
pointed instructor at the University of North Dakota. 

Michele Cantarella, B.S., Boston University, 1926, achieved his A.M. at the same 
University in June with a dissertation on “‘The Picaresque Novel,” under the guidance 
of Professor James Geddes. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Thompson achieved her A.M. at the State University of 
Iowa with a dissertation entitled: ‘‘A Study in Italian Vocabulary,” under the guidance 
of Professor C. E. Young. 

Professor G. L. Wilkinson, A.B., Wabash College, A.M., Harvard, Professor of 
Romance Languages at Ohio University since 1920, is now preparing for his doctorate 
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at Harvard. The subject of his dissertation is: ““The Dramatic Works of Paolo Giaco- 
metti.” 

Miss Geraldine Spaulding, A.B. University of Missouri, 1924, achieved her A.M. 
at Missouri with a dissertation entitled: ‘‘Leopardi, Vigny and Leconte de Lisle,” 
under the guidance of Professor A. E. Trombly. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler, «f Columbia, and Professor John L. Gerig 
were recently honored by the Italian government. The University of Rome »estowed 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Political Science on Mr. Butler, and that of Dector 
of Letters on Professor Gerig, manifestly in recognition of their activity pro Casa 
Italiana. 

Miss Angelina Lograsso, A.B. University of Rochester, 1917, A.M. 1918, In- 
structor at the same University 1917-1925, achieved her doctorate in June at Rad- 
cliffe with a dissertation entitled: ““A Biography of Piero Maroncelli,” under the 
guidance of Professor C. H. Grandgent. She will spend next year in Europe. 

Three courses in Italian, including Dante, will be offered this coming academic 
year at Goucher College, Baltimore, by Professor Charles W. Lemmi, A.M. Harvard 
1911. He will, moreover, give Elementary Italian at Johns Hopkins. 

It seems that San Francisco has invited Maestro Sandro Benelli, brother of Sem 
Benelli, to bring to America his “‘“Maestri Cantori di Firenze,” a highly trained poly- 
phonic chorus which will appear in costumes of the Trecento and render mediaeval 
melodies. We hear that it will also give performances in New York and other Eastern 
cities. 
Professor Albert M. Webb has been giving Italian for the past year at Duke 
University, Durham, N. C. 

Courtney Bruerton, Ph.D. Harvard 1915, now residing in Paris, published in the 
Boston Transcript of May 21 an interesting article entitled: “Bernstein Delves in 


Character.” 
We thank Professor De Vitis, of the University of Pittsburgh, for his leaflet 


Why Teach Modern Languages. 

We also thank Professor A. H. Krappe, of the University of Minnesota, for his 
illuminating study of Santa Lucia, whom Dante introduces at the beginning of the 
Inferno. 

Professor A. E. Trombly, Chairman of the Department at the University of 
Missouri, has not forsaken the Muses. A poem of his, entitled The Columns, appeared 
in The Missourian Magazine for April 9. 

Bulletin and Italiana for June gives us a complete list of the Lecturae Dantis given 
in New York this past year under the auspices of the Italy-America Society. They 
included the following Cantos of the Jnferno: XXII, by Professor D. Bigongiari; 
XXIII by Dr. Oreste Rinetti; XXIV by Professor Arbib-Costa; XXV by Dr. Rinetti; 
XXVI by Dr. A. Bonarchi; XXVII by Mr. H. Burchell; XVIII by Professor A. 
Livingston; XXIX by Professor Vittorio Ceroni; XXX by Professor A. Sergio; XXXI 
by Dr. F. Marcucci; XXXII by Mr. L. Giovanola; XXXIII by Professor D. Bigon- 
giari. The readings of the Purgatorio will begin next year. 

We gratefully received the third number, July, of Books Abroad, issued by the 
University of Oklahoma. The section dealing with “Books in Italian” includes five 
reviews of new books on varied cultural subjects. 

In The Modern Languages Forum of June we miss Professor H. H. Vaughan’s 
usual “Quarterly Italian Book-Letter.”’ 

The June issue of La Vita Nuova contains a brief article on Paola and Francesca 
by Professor F. Lo Parco, of the University of Naples, and Ugo Foscolo e la Sicilia 
by L. Vigo-Fazio. 

Il Giornale d’America is a new Italo-American Catholic daily, published at 
54 North Washington Street, Boston. 

The Golden Book for May contains Hercules and Atlas, a translation of one of 
Leopardi’s Dialogues. 

The papers announce the organization of an Italo-American Theatre Arts League 
whose object will be to promote the presentation of Italian plays, ancient and modern, 
in English translation, on the American stage. 

Professor D. Vittorini reports a prosperous class of twenty-five at the University 


of Pennsylvania Summer School. 
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Miss Isabel Rogers achieved her A.M. at Johns Hopkins, under the guidance of 
Professor Gruenbaum, with a thesis on the sources of Filocolo. 

Professor E. C. Branchi, of the College of William and Mary, recently went to 
Italy where he will deliver, at the University of Perugia Summer School, a lecture on: 
“T] primato degli Italiani nella storia e nella civilita americana.” 

Il Faro is the name of a new Italo-American magazine, with editorial offices at 
11015 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

In the /nternational Studio, July number, there is an interesting article by F. E. 
Washburn Freund entitled: Leonardo’s Portraits and Aristotle. 

The members of the Circolo Italiano of the Emerson High School, Union City, 
N. J., presented last spring Goldoni’s // burbero benefico. The procceds will be used 
to establish an Italian Library in that school. Mr. Louis Sorieri, formerly instructor 
in Italian in that school, will be at the Marquand School, Brooklyn, during the coming 
year. 
' At the University of California the fund that is being collected for a Chair of 
Italian Culture has already reached the high mark of $82,000, ; 

Hayden Boyers, formerly of Ohio Wesleyan, has been appointed Instructor in 
Romance Languages at the University of Chicago. 

Joseph G. Fucilla, of Butler College, was instructor at the University of Chicago 
during the Spring Term. He intends to spend the next academic year in Spain and Italy 
preparing his dissertation. 

The Rt. Rev. Monsignor J. T. Slattery, who is the author of Dante, The Central 
Man of All the World, New York, Kennedy, is now compiling My Favorite Quotation 
from Dante, in which he will assemble favorite passages selected by many contemporary 
celebrities and Dante scholars. 

Just as Jtalica was going to press we received Edmund G. Gardner’s The Story of 
Italian Literature, New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 1927. Professor Gard- 
ner has the chair of Italian Literature at the University of London. This book will 
soon be reviewed in /talica. 

The Editor of /talica is very eager to obtain a few extra copies of the August, 
1925, number. He begs members who may have a copy to communicate with him at 
once. 

From ITALY 


Very appropriately a marble tablet in memory of Guido Biagi was recently un- 
veiled in Florence in the Laurentian Library, where he worked so ably and so long. 

Formiggini, the versatile editor of L’/talia che scrive, besides bringing out the 
best bibliographical magazine in Italy, indulges, in almost every number, in articles, 
usually signed with a pseudonym, that show him to be one of the cleverest of con- 
temporary Italian humorists. 

Every number of La lettura contains at least one article of literary interest. In 
the March number, we find two: Collogui con Pirandello by G. Caprin, and Trovatori 
e cantastorie a Treviso by Italico Nono; in the April number there are three: Un’ 
accapigliatura e amicizie di G. Carducci by G. Lesca, Don Rodrigo e l’abate “‘terrore 
dei suot monaci” by B. Bruni and Cecco d’Ascoli by D. Claps. 

The March and April numbers of the Leonardo contain a very useful Saggio di 
Bibliografia su San Francesco d’ Assisi nell’anno centenario. 

The Revista d'Italia e d’ America for April contains news that will delight bibli- 
ophiles: The famous library of Lord Leicester at Holkham, Norfolk, has been purchased 
by the Morgan Collection. It contains very valuable codices of the Medici and other 
Italian Renaissance families, and also manuscripts of Leonardo. 

A Petrarch committee formed at Arezzo plans a celebration to be held on Oc- 
tober 28. There will be lectures, publications, etc. The resotoration of the Poet’s native 
house will then be accomplished. 

Italian papers announce that, in spite of the fact that the Accademia della Crusca 
was practically suppressed more than a year ago, it is continuing its work on the 
famous Dictionary and will soon publish its fascicolo on the letter P. Jtalica will soon 
publish an article on the Academy by Senator Mazzoni. 

Socrate, a tragedy by F. V. Ratti, was presented for the first time recently in 
Naples and met with considerable success. 
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Zone in ombra is the title of Mario Puccini's latest book, published by Vecchioni, 
Aquila. His previous novel was entitled Dove é l’amore é Dio and appeared in 1922, 
Foligno, F. Campitelli. 

Judging from the leading article in the May Leonardo, we may soon expect a book 
on the Orlando Furioso by so able a scholar as Attilio Momigliano. 

In a speech delivered in Rome last June, Firmin Gémier, the prominent French 
actor-manager, proposed the organization of a ‘“‘Societa Universale del Teatro,” with 
the excellent object of establishing closer contacts in the drama between various 
nations. 

The performances given in the ancient theatre at Ostia were very successful. 
They included the Antigone of Sophocles and The Seven Against Thebes of Aeschylus. 

L’amica delle mogli is the paradoxical title of Pirandello’s latest play. 

We gratefully received from Professor N. R. D’Alfonso, of the University of Rome, 
a monograph entitled: Filosofi e psicologi nell’ ““Amleto.”” Professor D’Alfonso is the 
author of numerous studies including three on Shakespeare. 

The Revista d'Italia e d’America for June contains: L’erdinamento dell’ istruzione 
superiore in Italia by G. Mastropasqua and Constderazioni sul teatro di G. A. Borgese 
by N. Sigillino. 

The Biblioteca Nazionale of Naples now established in the late Royal Palace, has 
received precious manuscripts of the works of G. B. Vico. 

Among the celebrations in honor of the Foscolo Centenary, Italian papers report 
a lecture delivered in Rome by Professor Maurice Mignon, who holds the chair of 
Italian at the University of Marseilles, and entitled: ““Ugo Foscolo et la France.”’ 
In Florence the question of erecting a monument to Foscolo in Santa Croce is still 
being discussed. The Nuova Antologia for June 1 contains two articles on Foscolo by 
F. Biondolillo. 

. In The Corriere d’ America of July 3 appeared two unpublished letters of Silvio 
Pellico. 

During the spring Modena indulged in a commemoration of Paolo Ferrari, whose 
masterly comedy, Goldoni e le sue sedici commedie nuove was presented by Virginio 
Talli’s company. 

On April 21 Padua solemnly celebrated the sixth centenary of Petrarch’s enamour- 
ment. A marble tablet was unveiled, behind the Duomo, near the place on which stood 
the Poet’s house; there was a parade of Fascisti, and Professor Vincenzo Crescini, 
who holds the chair of Romance Languages and Literatures at Padua, made a speech, 
reported by J/ Lavoro d'Italia of April 30, and now appearing as a reprint. 

Professor Guido Mazzoni has just completed the edition of Tutte le opere di Niccolo 
Machiavelli, Florence, Barbéra. 

We hear that a Who’s Who for Italy is about to be published by Formiggini, of 
Rome. We hope this will occur soon, for, since Biagi’s Chi é¢, published in 1908, Italy 
has had no such reference manual. 

The Florentine publisher Vallecchi announces a complete bibliography of the 
works of Giovanni Papini, from 1902 to 1927, compiled by T. Casini. 

We hear that Angelo Musco with his company will come to America next fall and 
give us a whiff of Sicilian drama. 

We are told that L’elegia dell’ambra, the latest book by Ardengo Soffici, once 
ardent leader of futuristic rebels, is a gem of classical beauty. 

Nino Berrini’s latest play is entitled Carbonara, and is meeting with considerable 
success. 

We gratefully acknowledge receipt of a new magazine, La Fonte, published by the 
Istituto d’Informazioni Culturali, with headquarters in Florence, 69 via Bolognese. 

The house of Giuseppe Mazzini in Genoa has just been declared “‘monumento 
nazionale.” It will be restored and prepared to contain the Archivio Mazziniano. 

Rosso di San Secondo’s two plays: Tra vestiti che ballano and La scala are soon 
to be presented in Germany. 

Dr. Arrigo Levasti, of Florence, whose Leggenda aurea was reviewed in our May 
issue, is now writing a book to which we may well look forward with eagerness: Storia 
del misticismo italiano. He is also the author of an Antologia det mistici. 
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Two prominent writers died on July 25: Matilde Serao, famous Neapolitan 

novelist, and Federigo De Roberto, the last representative of the Realistic Sicilian 
School. 
From the Marzocco we gather that Marino Gentile has published, in the Annali 
della R. Scuola Superiore di Pisa, a “History of Histories of Italian Literature.” His 
work dwells particularly, we are told, on the antecedents of Tiraboschi’s book and the 
subsequent development of the genre. 

Guido Manacorda, known better as a scholar than as a dramatist, has just pub- 
lished a dramma sacro in three acts entitled: Paolo di Tarso. 

Among the new books reviewed in the July number of L’/talia che scrive we note: 
G. A. Borgese, Le belle, Milan, Mondadori,—a volume of stories; L. Zuccoli, J ragazzi 
se ne vanno, Milan, Treves,—also stories; Francesco Flora (whom we know as an able 
critic), La cittd terrena, Foligno, Campitelli,—a novel; and, among scholarly studies: 
T. L. Rizzo, La poesia sepolcrale in Italia, Naples, Perrella,—a book the need of which 
has been felt for a long time; I. Siciliano, Dal Romanticismo al Simbolismo, Turin, 
Bocca, and G. Antonini, // teatro contemporaneo in Italia, Milan, Corbaccio. 

We hear that the 1927 Nobel Prize for Literature has been awarded to Luigi 
Pirandello. 

Generous recognizion of the scholarly work of American mediaevalists was given 
by Professor Pio Rajna in an article entitled: Gli Stati Uniti d’ America e gli studi 
medievali in the Marzocco of July 24. 

A prenatally famous Compagnia Dannunziana was organized in July. It will tour 
Italy giving cyclic performances of the Poet’s tragedies. The initial performance will 
occur on Sept. 11, when La figlia di Jorio will be presented in D’Annunzio’s own marble 
theatre on Lake Garda, with all the modest pomp befitting the Poet-Prince of Snowy 
Mountain. 


OBITUARY 


Istporo DEL LUNGO 
1841-1927 

He was a great scholar, but was even more than a scholar. He began as a poet; 
developed into an orator and a historian, and specialized in the study of Dante and 
Florence. To those of us who had the privilege of knowing him, his benign, patriarchial 
personality, his cadenced speech, which was of the purest Florentine, his depth of 
scholarship left an unforgettable impression. He loved words for themselves and trained 
himself to manipulate them so excellently that he became nationally famous as a com- 
poser of succinct and sonorous epigraphs; his studies on the Cronica of Dino Compagni, 
on Dante and on Florence in Dante's times are known to all students of Italian litera- 
ture. Less wll known, but also very fine are his Leggende del secolo X7 V, in two volumes, 
one of his earliest works, published in 1867, his Pagine letterarie e ricordi and his works 
on modern Italian writers, such as /] Parini nella storia del pensiero italiano and Lingua 
e dialetto nelle commedie del Goldoni. And just last year he published a commentary 
on the Divine Comedy, which is a superb example of lucidity and sobriety of exposition. 
As linguist, as historian and as appraiser of literary values he left in his many works 
an example of erudition and industry, through which one sees, or better, hears his 
very voice, kindly, didactic, sonorous, rich with the lore of Florentine centuries.! 


R. ALTROCCHI 


1 For a long article on Del Lungo see Guido Mazzoni in the Nuova Antologia for 
June 1. A mere list of Senator Del Lungo’s contributions to this magazine alone 


includes more than sixty items. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The purpose of our Association is to promote and develop the study of the Italian 
language and literature in the United States and Canada. Active membership, dues 
$2.00 per year, is only open to members of the Modern Language Association who are 
teaching or preparing to teach Italian; Associate membership, dues $2.00 per year, is 
open to all other persons interested in the study and teaching of Italian; Life member- 
ship, single payment of $25.00, is open to any person eligible for membership. Persons 
wishing to become members or to propose members should communicate with the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor W. L. Bullock, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


Italica, the Bulletin of the Association, is published quarterly, in February, 
May, August and November. Communications, contributions, News Notes, sug- 
gestions, advertisements, etc., should be addressed to Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, 
Marston Hall, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


New members and libraries wishing back numbers of the Bulletin should also 
communicate at once with the Editor. 


MAISON D’ETUDE 
FRANCO-AMERICAINE 
IN PARIS 


123 Boulevard Montparnasse 


Director, PROFESSOR REGIS MICHAUD 
Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur 
Professor at the University of California 


Under the auspices of the American University Union, the In- 
stitute of International Education, Comité France-Amérique. 


1. Special opportunity for advanced and graduate studies; 

2. Preparation and coaching for the degrees conferred by the Uni- 
versity of Paris; 

3. A centre of literary and artistic information; 

. Help and advice for research in French libraries; 

5. Organization of individually conducted tours through France. 
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A New Book Just Published 


SIMPLE ITALIAN LESSONS 
by 
ANTONIO MARINONI and L. A. PASSARELLI 


The essentials are presented clearly and concisely; a 
simple language has not been complicated unnecessarily. 
This book contains no superfluous details, but it gives all 
the principles of grammar that are actually needed. 
Since reading can be begun very early, and since the 
emphasis in most Italian courses is on this phase of the 
language, there are ample connected reading texts. The 


volume is illustrated. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York City 


The Luxurious Route to 


Italy ana re Continent 
5 The result of over 85 years of service to a 

discriminating public 


ROMA DUILIO 
the “Roman Splendor Ships” 


The refined, homelike 
COLOMBO 


Largest cabin ship to the Mediterranean. Comfort 
and excellent cuisine at moderate rates. 


For Sailings and Information apply to 


NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE 
ITALIANA 


Italia-America Shipping 
Corp. 
1 State St. 


or to Local Tourist 
Agents 
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“from Latin to Italian 


By CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT 


Professor of Romance Languages in Harvard University 


A guidebook for students of Romance philology, 
this volume presents the phonetic and morphological 
principles that emerge from a study of the develop- 
ment of the ancient tongue into the standard of 
speech of today. Inasmuch as this language is in its 
origin mainly Tuscan, and especially Florentine, the 
examination has to do mostly with Florence and 
Tuscany; but other dialects are cited when they 
have at any period made contributions to the 
literary vocabulary. The discussion of inflectional 
forms really includes the more conspicuous changes 
in syntax. In the midst of a mass of detail the 
author has attempted to keep the fundamental out- 
lines of his subject clear. He has tried also to ex- 
plain the phenomena in the light of our present 
knowledge of phonetics and of linguistic history. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
20 Randall Hall 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Just published 


ITALIAN LESSONS 
AND READINGS 


By CuHaRLes Upson CLARK 
Former Director of the School of Classical Studies 
of the American Academy in Rome 


A beginner’s book, designed to give command of modern 
idiomatic Italian in the shortest time compatible with 
thorough work. Brief and very clear treatment of 
grammar; numerous exercises; interesting reading selec- 
tions from modern sources; and a vocabulary carefully 
chosen to meet the needs of both the person who wishes 
to make immediate practical use of Italian and the stu- 
dent of Italian literature. 


Cloth. «xxxiv+ 308 pages. Illustrated. Price $2.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Opere in Italiano e Spagnolo di E. C. Branchi 


In Italiano: 

Il Primato degli Italiani nella Storia e nella Civilta Ameri- 
cana—Editore Licinio Cappelli, Bologna. ($1.) 

Il Mare—Centesimo Migliaio—Editore Licinio Cappelli, 
Bologna ($1.20) 

Il Corano—Traduzione Integrale dal Testo Arabo—Editore, 
Luigi Bellini, Roma ($2.) 

La Nave e La Navigazione—III Ristampa—Edit: Antonio 
Vallardi, Milano ($0.80) 


In Spagnolo: 
La Isla de Robinson—Viaggio alle isole di J. Fernandez— 
Casa Editora La Patria-Valparaiso (Chile) ($1). 
La Cimitarra Ardiente—Casa Editora La Patria, Valparaiso 
(Chile) ($1). 


Dirigersi, negli Stati Uniti, all’autore: 


Prof. E. C. Branchi, College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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Announcing the Publication of 


NOVELLE ITALIANE MODERNE 


Edited by 


Joun R. RernqHarp, Ph.D. MICHAEL DE FILiPpPis 
University of Michigan University of Michigan 


A collection of modern Italian stories by such highly es- 
teemed authors as Guelfo Civinini, Matilde Serao, Luigi 
Pirandello, Luciano Zuccoli, etc. Suited to first-year courses. 
Supplemented by notes and vocabulary. This is one of the 
volumes in The Century Modern Language Series, of which 
Kenneth McKenzie, of Princeton, is General Editor. 


12 mo, 109+-83 pages. Price $1.35 


353 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 


UFFICIO BIBLIOGRAFICO 


It is ready with advice and suggestions in the preparation of 
bibliographies and the selection of Italian books. 

It undertakes the quest of second-hand and out-of-print 
books at reasonable prices. 

It arranges for the transcription or photography of material 
in Italian archives and libraries at rates quoted in advance. 

It attends to the binding of books in the delightful Italian 
styles at almost trifling cost. 

It supplies current books at the prices in Italian lire printed 

on the cover, figured at the prevailing rate of exchange; only 
carriage and packing extra. 
__ It deals with and furnishes the catalogues of all Italian pub- 
lishers; pays your subscriptions to Italian periodicals. You have 
the convenience of dealing only with a single office and of pay- 
ing but one account. And you pay no more than if you were 
in Italy. 


UFFICIO BIBLIOGRAFICO 


65, Via A. Depretis - ROMA (122) - Italy 
Established 1893 Cable address: Forpress-Rome 
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ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
145-147 Mulberry St., New York, N. Y. 


I CLASSICI “FLORENTIA EDITION” 


A popular Italian Edition of famous classics: cloth binding with gold lettering. 
The most economic, accurate and elegant edition: 


Dante: Divina Commedia Tasso: Gerusalemme Liberata 
Ariosto: Orlando Furioso 2 VIs. Petrarca: Le Rime 

Boccaccio: Il Decamerone 2 VIs. Cervantes: Don Chisciotte 2 Vls. 
Manzoni: I Promessi Sposi Omero: Iliade 

Giusti: Poesie Manzoni: Liriche e Tragedie 2 Vls. 
Alfieri: Vita Virgilio: Eneide 

Manzoni: Prose 2 Vls. Leopardi: Poesie 

Omero: Odissea D’Azeglio: I Miei Ricordi 
Sacchetti: Le Novelle 2 Vls. Goldoni: Commedie 2 Vs, 

Tito Livio: Storia Romana 5 Vls. Cellini: Vita 

Monti-Liriche, Tragedie e Poemi Camoens: I Lusiadi 


Each Volume is of about 550 pages, size 16th. Price of each Volume 8&5 cents. 


Melzi: Italian-English and English-Italian Dictionary, cloth................ $2.25 
A. Arbib Costa—Advanced Italian Lessons, cloth..............ccccceeeeees $1.50 


All Postpaid to destination. Ask for our General Catalogue. 


Are you recommending? 


Hoare: ITALIAN DICTIONARY 
Second Edition, 1925. 4to. 906 pages. $14.00. 


Hoare: A SHORT ITALIAN DICTIONARY 


Vol. I (Italian-English) 12mo. 443 pages. $3.00 
Vol. II (English-Italian) 12mo. 421 pages. $2.50 
Vols. I and II bound together. 12mo. 864 pages. $5.50 


“For ten years Mr. Hoare’s has been unquestionably the best of our 
Italian-English dictionaries.” 
Avtroccui in Modern Philology. 
“It is surely the most genial and absorbing dictionary since Cotgrave’s 
French and English ‘bundle of words, his ‘verball creature, of 1611.” 
Morris BisHop in The Saturday Review of Literature. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PRESS 


American Agents 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York City 


DCH 


DCH 
Heath's Modern Lanquage Series 


Russo: ELEMENTARY 
ITALIAN GRAMMAR 


xiii+342 pages. Price $1.72 list 


RECENT COMMENTS 

“Professor Russo’s book is ,very attractive and should be most 
useful in the acquisition of a vocabulary. I believe it will 
find favor.” —HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

“May I congratulate you and Professor Russo for having brought 
out what seems to be a most excellent and practical Italian 
grammar.”—WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

“Let me take this opportunity of congratulating you on the Russo 
Grammar, which is a fine piece of work.” —BRowN UNIVER- 
SITY. 

“T don’t doubt that the book will help to promote interest in the 
study of Italian, which is increasing—Boston UNIVERSITY. 


“T have gone through it carefully with great interest. I am sure || 
that you have done well to publish this book which is in ac- 
cordance with modern methods of teaching languages and 
will, I am sure, be widely used.” —PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


“The volume impresses me very favorably indeed. The clarity of | 
the rules and examples, the inclusion of a number of short | 
poems for learning by heart, the introduction into the later 
lessons of such a surprising amount of information as to the | 
geography and history of Italy, and a number of other fea- 
tures make the book, to my mind, decidedly the best of its | 
type available today. For high school students and for the 
average college undergraduate I am sure no better book can 
be found.”—UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


“T am delighted with it and have already placed an order for it | 


for use next year. It is a wonderful improvement over any- 
thing heretofore available in its field.”—-UNIVERSITY OF 
TEXAS. 


For High School and College Classes 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Il Giornale d’America 


QUOTIDIANO DEL MATTINO 


in Italiano e in Inglese 


2 soldi la copia durante la settimana e 5 la Domenica 


Per New York e vicinanze 3c la copia settimanalmente 
e 6c la copia la Domenica 


Servizio telegrafico—Corrispondenti da ogni parte 
dell’Estero e dell’America 
16 pagine ogni giorno e 20 la Domenica 


Per inserzioni, avvisi ed abbonamenti scrivere 
all’ A mministrazione. 


Uff. 54 North Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


La Vita Nuova 


(THE NEW LIFE) 


Rivista Mensile di Coltura Religiosa 
e Letteraria 


Direttore: REV. EMILIO GRECO 
PER UN ANNO $4.00 UNA COPIA 35c 


54 NORTH WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Mediterranean Famous 
“THREE” 


“CONTE BIANCAMANO” 
(The White Count) 


“CONTE ROSSO” 
(The Red Count) 


and 


“CONTE VERDE” 
(The Green Count) 


The three ‘‘Counts’” are the last 
word in comfort, safety, and Italian 
decorative art. One of their special 
and most attractive features is the 
abundance of deck space available 
for outdoor sports. 


NEW YORK, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, GENOA 


Spain and Morocco reached via 
Gibraltar in less than seven days 


LLOYD SABAUDO LINE 
3 State Street, New York 
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The University of Chicago 


Italian Series 
Edited by Ernest H. WILKINS 


FIRST ITALIAN BOOK. By Ernest H. Witxins. 164 


pages, 16mo, cloth . 
An introdtiction to the study of Italian. 


LITALIA. By Ernest Hatcu WiLkins and AN 


Marinoni. 187 pages, 16mo, cloth 1.25 
A valuable and interesting source of information suitable fora — 
first reader. 


FARINA’S FRA LE CORDE D’UN CONTRABASSO. 
Edited by ELtsrz SCHOBINGER and ETHEL PREsToN. 130 


pages, 16mo, cloth 
A simple tale of country life. 


ITALIAN FOLK TALES AND FOLK SONGS. By F. A. 


G. Cowper. 165 pages, 16mo, cloth 
An interesting group of famous Italian proverbs is included. 


IL RISORGIMENTO. By JoHN VAN Horne. 168 pages, 


16mo, cloth . 
Selections from the letters, plays, and orations of some great 
Italian leaders. 


GIACOSA: UNA PARTITA A Edited by} RuTH 
SHEPARD PHELPS. 78 pages, 16 mo, cloth 
f A romantic, medieval story cast in dramatic form. 
GIACOSA: TRISTI AMORI. Edited by 
CHI and BENJAMIN M. WoopsRiDGE. 4160 pages, 16mo, 
cloth 
A serious play notable in structure and dialogue. 


- PELLICO’S LE MIE PRIGIONI AND FRANCESCA DA 
RIMINI. Edited by KENNETH McKenzie. Illustrated, 


168 pages, 16mo, cloth . 
Selections from two well-known Italian books. 
-FUCINI: NOVELLE E POESIE. Edited by Henry Furst. 


171 pages, 16mo, cloth . 
Stories, letters, and poems from the pen of a famous Italian. _ 


Order from your bookstore or, with 
ten cents additional for postage, from 


~The University of Chicago Press 
5774 Evtis AVENUE CHICAGO 


1.25 

1.25 


